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IMPACT OF WAR ON 
Long. Distance Sowwice 


By MARK R. SULLIVAN 


Vice President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


ITH THE FIRST rumblings 
W : war, the nation reached for 

the telephone to get things 
done. Time suddenly became the scarc- 
est and most desperately needed of war 
necessities. Greater and greater reli- 
ance was placed upon the telephone, 
because it makes time by saving time. 
It gets things done—fast. 

All forms of communication service 
were called upon, and particularly the 
long distance message toll service. From 
early in 1939 to the end of 1942, the 
Long Lines toll volume increased 150 
per cent. In the short period of the last 
two years, the traffic has nearly 
doubled. The increase for this period 
alone is almost equivalent to the total 
level of business reached after steady 
and almost uninterrupted growth over 
a period of some 65 years. 

Double the amount of business would 
seem to call simply for double the 
amount of plant and of operating force. 
Under the most favorable conditions, it 
would be far from a simple matter to 
double the far-flung and extensive 
Long Lines plant; under the circum- 
stances which actually prevailed, it was 
an impracticable task. For the very 
materials — copper, aluminum, steel, 
lead, rubber, and many others—which 
are required for telephone construction 
were among the first to go to war on 
a large scale. And, quite properly, the 
amount of these materials available for 


telephone construction was sharply cur- 
tailed. 


Copper, for example, had been used 
in building telephone plant at the an- 
nual rate of more than 90,000 tons; now 
only about 8,000 tons are used. Nor is 
it quite accurate to say “used,” because 
today, for every ton placed in plant, 
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This article which appears in the June issue of BELL 
TELEPHONE MAGAZINE, tells of the difficulty in main- 


taining toll service at its usual level with additions to plant 


severely curtailed and long distance calls steadily increas- 


ing. This information should be of value to Independents. 


more than a ton is salvaged and re- 
turned to the national copper pool. 
Thus, there is no drain on the country’s 
copper resources because of telephone 
construction. 

Despite the cross fire of rapidly in- 
creasing long distance traffic and 
rapidly diminishing materials for new 
construction, the service continues to 
be rendered efficiently. Over all, the re- 
sults still average well—as is shown by 
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the following comparison of results two 
years ago and now: 


Then, 1.4 per cent of the calls were 
delayed because of “no circuit” condi- 
tions; now 5.6 per cent. 


Then, the average speed of service 
on toll calls was 1.4 minutes; now it is 
2.7 minutes. 

Then, speed of service on 99.4 per 
cent of the calls was within 10 min- 
utes; now, on 96.4 per cent. 


Then, 93 per cent of the calls were 
handled while the calling party re- 
mained at the telephone; now, 86 per 
cent. 


Most of the calls go through all 
right, as these figures indicate. That 
is an important fact, for telephone 
service is vital to every phase of the 
war effort. Just as it requires 75 trains 
to move an Army division and its 
equipment, it takes also thousands of 
telephone calls to get those trains loaded 
and to send the men and the supplies 
on their way. Thousands of calls are 
involved in building a ship, a bomber, 
or the yard or plant in which it is pro- 
duced. So it is with every other im- 
portant war activity. The telephone 
speeds the war activities—and the fact 
that most calls are completed promptly 
tells of an epic performance in which 
every telephone employe may right- 
fully take pride. 
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Traffic control bureaus such as this insure the full and efficient use of long distance circuits. 
Pictured is one of several which have been installed since Pearl Harbor, supplementing those then 
operating. 


A system of priorities has been es- 
tablished to insure that vital long dis- 
tance calls go through promptly. This 
does not deny to anyone the use of the 
service; but it does give priority calls 
precedence so that long distance calls 
essential to the national safety can be 
put through at once, even though the 
circuits may be overcrowded by such 
surges of traffic as inevitably occur 
during emergencies or catastrophes. 


What the Averages Mean 

While the average call speeds along 
normally to completion, not all calls fall 
on or near the average. Telephone lines 
are like highways: when too many 
people want to travel the same road 
at the same time, a traffic jam results. 
It is the same with telephone circuits— 
some voice highways, main lines and 
branch routes, which were engineered 
in size to carry a pre-war traffic, are 
now overburdened with war calls. 

If the growth in calling were spread 
evenly over these voiceways, the effect 
of the increase would also average out 
evenly. But the increase in use of the 
service is anything but uniform—fol- 
lowing generally the path of war ac- 
tivity, it varies tremendously in differ- 
ent localities. 

Long Lines calls in Washington, 
D. C., for example, are 275 per cent of 
the figure for January, 1941; in Day- 
ton, 335 per cent; in Norfolk, 493 per 
cent; and in San Diego, 896 per cent. 
These are a few scattered illustrations 
of the unprecedented bulge in toll call- 
ing in war-active cities. 

Over and above these average in- 
creases, on individual days and in in- 
dividual cities traffic is affected by 
surges which are brought about by un- 
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usual and unpredictable occurrences. 
In Norfolk, for instance, on one recent 
day such an occurrence swept Long 
Lines traffic up to more than 600 per 
cent over January, 1941. 

The speed-of-service figures given 
heretofore are averages for many 
places—the good, the not so good, and 
those in-between — all averaged out. 
But just as growth in calling has not 
been uniform throughout the Bell Sys- 
tem, so has circuit congestion been most 
pronounced in the cities most affected 
by war activities. For example, while 
the Bell System figure for the percent 
age of customers released due to “no 
circuit” conditions was 5.6, the corre- 
sponding figure for Seattle—excluding 
calls to nearby points—was 23 per 
cent; for Norfolk, Portland, and At- 
lanta, about 20 per cent. 

But the analysis must be carried still 
further, for even the city results are 
averages of the speed of service on all 
the circuit groups in the offices; and 
here too we have the good, the not so 
good, and the in-between. This is simply 
demonstrated by the percentage of calls 
with speed of service over 10 minutes 
on individual circuit groups between 
important cities. The Bell System fig- 
ure was 3.6 per cent; but on the New 
York-Dallas circuit group, it averaged 
out to 44 per cent in October, 1942, for 
example, and exceeded 25 per cent on 
such groups as the Kansas City-New 
York, Cleveland-San Francisco, and 
San Antonio-Chicago. 


Complexities of Wartime Traffic 

From the viewpoint of traffic volume 
alone, the problems of maintaining 
prompt toll service have been tremen- 
dous. But this increased volume has 


been accompanied by increased com. 
plexities in the handling of calls. It jg 
impossible to evaluate precisely, or to 
set apart as wholly separate entities, 
the individual elements contributing to 
greater difficulties in handling thege 
calls, since each bears upon the others 
in a marked degree. However, three 
fundamental factors are: (1) more at- 
tempts required per call, (2) a greater 
proportion of person-to-person calls: 
and (3) greater length of haul requir. 
ing more switching. 

The increase in these complexities 
can be measured by comparing the 
“units” per toll call. The term “units” 
is used in the sense of the relative 
work time required. In determining 
force requirements, 
calls ae translated into units by the 
applica ion of coefficients representing 
the different operating time require- 
ments for each type of call. For in- 
stance, a person-to-person call which 
is put through on the first attempt 
is evaluated, at the originating office, 
at about double the requirements of a 
corresponding station-to-station call. 

The net effect of the increase in these 
complexities in terms of work units is 
roughly the same as a corresponding 
increase in volume of traffic — almost 
exactly the same as to force and 
switchboard requirements and to a 
large degree as to circuit requirements. 
Since January, 1941, work units per 
toll call have increased more than 10 
per cent. 


equipment and 


The average length of conversation 
is another factor which has increased 
facilities requirements. For Long Lines 
traffic, conversation time in the past 
year has increased 7.0 per cent, and 
this longer conversation time is directly 
reflected in circuit requirements over 
and above the effect of the increased 
volume of calls and of the operating 
complexities already discussed. The 
combination of all these factors has a 
pyramiding effect on the requirements 
for operators, switchboards, and cir- 
cuits. 


Analyzing the Averages 

Thus, going beyond the quarterly 
or monthly average and breaking it 
down into results for individual days 
and for individual hours, it can be seen 
that an entirely different perspective 
of the service emerges. 

Even an average for an individual 
item for a specific period needs to be 
analyzed to determine how it is made 
up. An average comprised of individual 
calls ranging from a few points on the 
low to a few points on the high side 
of the mean reveals one kind of serv- 
ice. But an average made up of indi 
vidual calls or intervals well below 
and others well above the average rep- 
resents something entirely different. 
The customer whose individual call is 
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delayed well beyond the average may 
appraise the service by that call, even 
though he may realize that the average 
speed of all calls is much faster. 


Why Calls Must Move with Dispatch 

Tol! telephone service must move with 
dispatch. Unlike other forms of com- 
munication, calls cannot be permitted 
to pile up for later disposition without 
adding complications. Delays are cumu- 
lative; and as calls are backed up, it 
takes more and more operator time, 
switchboard time, and circuit time per 
individual call. The result is that more 
plant and personnel are required to 
handle backed-up traffic than to handle 
traffic moving without delay. 


This principle can be visualized by 
following through the train of events 
when a surge of recording signals oc- 
curs at a toll board. 


Toll operators normally answer re- 
cording trunk signals within 10 
seconds. Perhaps 5 to 6 per cent of the 
answers may exceed this. If this per- 
centage inches up to eight, nine, or 
even 10, some drag on the service oc- 
curs, but it is not serious. If it gets 
much above that, however, trouble 
starts to accumulate. 


The signals become too numerous for 
operators to answer in order of their 
appearance on the switchboard, and 
thus some are answered very promptly 
while others may go unanswered for 
long intervals. 


As this occurs, the calling parties 
have a tendency to hang up and call 
again—starting a new train of signals. 

PBX operators are likely to call on 
two or more trunks simultaneously 
causing more signals, further conges- 
tion, and unnecessary work by the long 
distance operators in answering more 
than once on the same call. 


Two years ago this long distance switchboard, with its 20 operator positions, did not exist. It 


This is but one—and by no means the largest—of the Bell System's long distance switchboards 
through which the nation's war calls are pulsing in ever-increasing volume. 


At about this point it becomes neces- 
sary for operators to stop completing 
calls in order to concentrate on record- 
ing the calls. This in turn necessitates 
releasing the calling party after he 
has given his call, even though a cir- 
cuit may be available at the time. 
When this happens, some of the cir- 
cuits are left idle, thus wasting circuit 
time. 

When the recording signals are under 
control, the operators then undertake 
to complete the calls which have accu- 
mulated. First, the calling party’s line 
is obtained over a switching trunk. The 
plant is designed for only a limited 
amount of calling back for the origi- 
nating line, and thus switching trunks 
are not ordinarily adequate for a large 
accumulation of backed-up calls. The 
recording or recording-completing 
trunks on which the calls came in or- 
iginally are not interchangeable with 


was placed in operation to handle the messages for an Army training area. 
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switching trunks and cannot be used 
for the call-back. Thus, with many 
operators becoming free at about the 
same time to complete the delayed calls, 
busy switching trunk conditions are 
encountered which cause delay and 
added work time. 


Having finally obtained the switching 
trunk and the calling line, the operator 
then reaches the called station or party 
and rings the calling station. Some de- 
lay having ensued, the calling party in 
a certain number of cases may be 
temporarily unavailable and arrange- 
ments must be made to complete the 
call later. This means more attempts, 
more circuit time, more board and op- 
erator time. 


In the meantime, as the delay in- 
creases, the calling party in many 
cases calls into the toll board to inquire 
about progress on his call. These in- 
quiries are referred to in telephone 
parlance as ‘“AG’S,” 
again.” This brings into play more 
recording signals, more operator time 
to record the “AG,” to send the ticket 
to the delayed match 
tickets, and to reach the calling party 
to report on the status of his call. 


meaning “try 


position, to 


In addition to the “‘AG’s,” the calling 
party in some cases, being particularly 
anxious to get the call through, places 
a second call. In these cases the oper- 
ating time and use of circuits and fa- 
cilities is frequently duplicated. 

This detailed illustration of what 
happens when traffic does not move 
promptly illustrates clearly the cumu- 
lative difficulties that result from the 
backing up of calls. It is, of course, 
apparent that these difficulties are a 
matter of first importance to telephone 
traffic people because of their effect 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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Commission has ruled on the ques- 

tion of whether a public utility 
should be permitted to include surtaxes 
and excess profits taxes as well as nor- 
mal federal income taxes in its operat- 
ing expenses for rate-making purposes. 
This is an important question which has 
been under agitation ever since the 
time, several months ago, when a sister 
regulatory body of the FCC—the Fed- 
eral Power Commission—laid down as 
a principle in the Eastern Panhandle 
Pipeline case that war taxes should be 
borne by the utility security owners 
rather than the utility ratepayer. In 
other words, they should be paid out of 
corporate surplus or amounts available 
for return, rather than included as op- 
erating expenses chargeable against 
rates. 

The theory behind the FPC pro- 
nouncement in the Eastern Panhandle 
case (it would be more accurate to call 
it a “pronouncement” than a ruling 
since the FPC did not enforce its dic- 
tum in that case) was to the effect that 
special war taxes are part of the sacri- 
fice we must all make out of our in- 
comes to pay for the war effort. There- 
fore, so runs the argument, utility se- 
curity holders ought to have their com- 
pany’s special income taxes for war 
paid out of profit earnings rather than 
shoved off onto the ratepayers as oper- 
ating expenses. The OPA has been 
cultivating carefully this argument and 
has used it in virtually every utility rate 
case in which OPA has appeared. 

The FCC ruling was made in the 
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To. FEDERAL Communications 





FCC rules normal federal taxes and surtax should be in- 


cluded as operating expenses, however, excess profits 


taxes should not be included as such. . . . House investiga- 
tion of FCC lively. . . . NARUC depreciation committee 


bares tentative report. . . 


merger hearings. 


course of an investigation, on the com- 
mission’s own motion, into the South 
American rates on cables and radio- 
grams charged by All America Cables 
& Radio, Inc., Mackay Radio, Western 
Union, RCA Communications, Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Co. and Press Wire- 
less, Inc. (Docket No. 6046). 

The FCC held, in a word, that normal 
federal income tax and surtares of 
communications utilities should be in- 
cluded as operating expenses or, in 
other words, charged against the rate- 
payers. But the commission went on to 
hold that excess profits taxes should not 
be included as operating expenses, but 
should be charged against the carrier’s 
income. 

The commission’s ruling came in the 
course of its examination of the rate 
schedules of All America Cables & 
Radio, Inc. It was a rather long opinion 
involving, for the most part, techni- 
calities of cable company rate struc- 
ture which would not be of particular 
interest to readers of this department. 
But here is what the commision had to 
say as to its reasons for making cable 
company security owners defray the 


. FCC expedites telegraph 


excess profits taxes which might be 
chargeable against the company: 


“ . . On the basis of the federal 
income tax return filed by it, All Amer- 
ica’s actual federal tax expense attribu- 
table to the year 1941 was less than 
the amount accrued, because of its 
use of a return consolidated with other 
affiliated companies with respect to its 
excess profits tax. In addition, for the 
purpose of determining whether All 
America’s earnings are excessive, and 
whether a rate reduction should be re- 
quired at the present interim stage of 
this proceeding, we will allow the 
amount of its federal normal income 
tax and surtax for 1941 to be deducted 
as an operating expense. 

“In determining the amount of the 
rate reduction, however, we have re- 
gard to the fact that such amount of 
income tax should be modified for the 
purposes of this report by reason of 
the adjustments in net revenues herein 
found, and because of such decrease in 
income as may result from the rate 
reduction. The amount of rate reduc- 
tion determined herein will so reduce 
All America’s revenues that it will have 
little or no liability for federal excess 
profits tax. However, any amount All 
America may have to pay for federal 
excess profits taxes should not be de- 
ducted in determining the amount of 
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All America’s net income available for 
rate reduction. The federal excess 
profits tax is a tax imposed because of 
the requirements of the war emer- 
gency. Such abnormal tax burden 
should be borne by the utility. 

“In this costly war, All America is 
involved equally with all other busi- 
nesses and taxpayers. To permit the 
charging of rates on the basis of re- 
covering a sufficient amount to meet 
the excess profits tax in addition to 
earning a fair return would result in 
an inflationary spiral which would be 
contrary to the national policy against 
inflation. It may be added that any 
attempt to establish charges on the 
basis of the requirements of the fed- 
eral excess profits tax law would result 
in singling out the rate payer for the 
imposition of the burden of this tax, 
with a wholly disproportionate gain to 
the utility. 

“To illustrate, under the 1942 fed- 
eral excess profits tax law, the utility 
is entitled to only 19 cents ultimately 
out of every dollar subject to the ex- 
cess profits tax, and to the immediate 
use of only 10 cents of the 19 cents. 
Therefore, if the utility has income 
subject to such tax, in order to pro- 
vide it with one dollar of additional 
immediate return, approximately 10 
dollars of additional charge would have 
to be collected from the rate payers.” 


* * 


The Cox committee of the House of 
Representatives, investigating the FCC, 
was still operating by remote control 
from New York City last week. The 
hearings, conducted by a subcommittee 
in the old United States Courthouse in 
Foley Square, resulted in a _ pretty 
lively session on August 11. 

The bickering started when Eugene 
L. Garey, counsel to the subcommittee, 
read into the record and then assailed 
a statement, which the FCC had issued 
on August 6, describing as “‘an Italian 
enemy agent” an announcer who was 
dismissed from station WGES in Chi- 
cago after the FCC expressed disap- 
proval of him. “This,’’ said Mr. Garey, 
“is evidence that they (the FCC) are 
still trying to smear an innocent man 
who can’t protect himself.” 

The announcer in question was Ste- 
fano Luotto, and when Mr. Garey 
finished his remarks, Charles Denny, 
the FCC counsel, jumped to his feet 
and attempted to explain the FCC’s 
reason for issuing the statement. But 
Mr. Denny was squelched by Rep. Ed- 
ward J. Hart (D., of New Jersey) 
chairman of the subcommittee, who 
ordered the stenographer to omit Mr. 
Denny’s remarks from the record. 

“This committee,” Mr. Hart said, 
“will conduct its business, and the FCC 
will conduct its business, subject to 
Violation of the law. This committee 
does not intend to be controlled by the 
Fcc.” 

At the end of the hearing, which is 
part of an _ investigation into the 
methods used by the FCC in attempt- 
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ing to force out of the radio business 
announcers with alleged Fascist lean- 
ings, the FCC representative issued 
another statement. It said in part: 


“The procedure of the . . . commit- 
tee in devoting yesterday afternoon 
and this morning to an attack on the 
Federal Communications Commission 
by Andre Luotto (brother of Stefano 
Luotto) without permitting rebuttal by 
the commission, was cited today by 
Chairman James Lawrence Fly as addi- 
tional proof of the hopelessness of ex- 
pecting a fair public hearing. 

“Counsel for the . . . committee, in 
his opening harangues yesterday morn- 
ing, likened the investigation to a jig- 
saw puzzle. Actually, with the parad- 
ing of isolated bits of testimony to 
make sensational headlines, he is mak- 
ing the investigation more like the old 
shell game.” 


Andre Luotto, a New York radio ad- 
vertising man, asserted on August 11, 
in defense of his brother, that although 
Stefano Luotto was dismissed because 
he held membership in the Dante Ali- 
ghieri Society, other members of that 
organization were permitted to stay 
on the air. Earlier the same day, Andre 
Luotto said that some time ago he was 
acting as agent in the purchase of sta- 
tion WOV, in New York, and would 
have become manager of the station, 
when the FCC withdrew approval of 
the sale after published articles, based 
on articles in an Italian-language news- 
paper in New York, suggested that he 
was a Fascist. The suggestions, he said, 
were false. 

Earlier in the week testimony was 
heard on just how the FCC used to 
“put over” its illegal exercise of cen- 
sorship against radio broadcasting pro- 
grams which the FCC decided were un- 
desirable. Robert K. Richards of the 
Office of Censorship quoted Sidney 
Spear, FCC attorney, as saying that the 
FCC helped to force the removal of 
radio station personnel objected to by 
Lee Falk, head of the Office of War 
Information foreign language section. 
He also quoted Mr. Falk as asking that 
he be notified in advance of any plan 
to remove an individual from the air 
so that OWI could recommend a suc- 
cessor. 

Here is how the FCC, in league with 
the OWI, went about giving the ob- 
jectionable radio announcer the bum’s 
rush. Mr. Spear was saying that when 
the station on which such a person was 
broadcasting applied for its periodical 
renewal of a license, the FCC would 
“tip off’ Mr. Falk, who would pay a 
little informal call on the station mana- 
ger and suggest that he fire the an- 
nouncer in question. The manager 
would then be given “some time to 
think this over.” Mr. Spear was further 
quoted as saying that “‘after a couple 
of weeks he would begin to notice he 


was having some trouble getting his 
license renewed.” The natural result 
was that the station operator would 
fire the announcer and very shortly 
after this his license would be renewed. 

This misuse of the FCC licensing 
power was evidently resorted to as a 
subterfuge to evade the express prohi- 
bition in the Communications Act 
against the FCC exercising any censor- 
ship powers with respect to the con- 
tent of program material broadcast 
over the air. 


Another event of collateral interest 
to the telephone industry took place in 
New York City last week when the de- 
preciation committee of the National 
Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners held informal hearings 
for the purpose of giving utility indus- 
tries an opportunity to express their 
views on the tentative report on de- 
preciation which the committee expects 
to file with the NARUC at the latter’s 
annual convention in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 14 to 16. 

All members of the public utility 
family were represented, with the ex- 
ception of the water utilities. Col. Gus- 
tav Hirsch, Columbus, Ohio, and B. C. 
Burden of Washington, D. C., spoke 
for the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, as did Thomas Boyd, 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. This report, which is quite volumi- 
nous, is still subject to change and it is 
understood that a number of important 
revisions have been made. It would be 
unsafe, therefore, to summarize the re- 
port in tentative form considered at the 
committee session. 

Bearing these limitations in mind, it 
might not be amiss to say that the com- 
mittee was inclined to favor the so- 
called straight-line method of deprecia- 
tion for rate-making purposes and de- 
preciation accounting, although it was 
admitted that the so-called sinking fund 
method also had its points and might at 
times be useful. The committee seemed 
to oppose, however, the use of retire- 
ment reserves which generally has not 
been practiced in the telephone indus- 
try anyhow. Use of age life tables was 
preferred to actual inspection in de- 
termining the amount of accrued de- 
preciation. 

It is also noteworthy that the tele- 
phone industry, compared with other 
utility groups, has made much more 
generous provision for depreciation. 


* * * 


Now that the stockholders of both 
the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph have agreed to merge, the FCC 
is expediting hearings in Washington 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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‘Why, 9 ru 


Staying 


Ou My, Job 


By HAZEL MEYER ENGLISH 


Peninsular Telephone Co. 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Y JOB means a living for my 

mother, my small daughter and 

myself. I like to feel I am a 
small part of the Peninsular Telephone 
Co. which has such an important part 
today in war production and ‘military 
operations of our country. 

I feel I can best serve my country 
by staying on the job I am trained 
for, while at the same time I know I 
have a job with a future. Those of 
us who are working long hours and 
doing our duty as we see it today will 
have work long after the war and until 
we are eligible for retirement, with 
something to retire on. 


I like the security my job offers, 
which offsets the temptations of other 
jobs today with higher wages. 

I know I will not lose my job be- 
cause of any petty personal feelings 
and if it becomes necessary at any time 
for me to be away, I know the job is 
still mine. 

Each year I have a vacation with 
pay to look forward to, and each year 
my sense of security increases, for we 
know our company has a personal in- 
terest in each of us and there are nice 
things all along the way. 

I like to know I am trusted by the 
people I work for and by our nation 
whose secrets we guard at all times. 

I like to hear the voice of the dis- 
tant operator as we reach our destina- 
tion and the phrases she uses which 
are familiar to operators all over our 
land. 


HAZEL MEYER ENGLISH 


I like the satisfaction of completing 
a delayed call, and of taking my posi- 
tion each day knowing there will be 
some new experience and wondering 
what the day will bring. 


These are just a few of the reasons 
I am staying on my job and liking it. 





HAZEL MEYER ENGLISH first 
started work as a telephone oper- 
ator for the Scott Telephone Co. 
in Arcodia, Fla., over 20 years ago 
and worked for a year, leaving the 
work to re-enter school and later 
to be married. 


Several years ago Mrs. English 
again found it necessary to seek 
employment to support her in- 
valid mother and her small daugh- 
ter, both entirely dependent on 
her, and she again entered tele- 
phone work. She started work in 
Clearwater as relief operator late 
in 1940, driving to her work each 
day from Tarpon Springs. 

After the tourist winter season 


was over at Clearwater and the 





hotels were closed, the chief op- 
erator told Mrs. English the com- 
pany could not use her through 
the but gave her two 
weeks more to work which, Mrs. 


English states, ““meant one more 


summer, 


pay day and to me it was like just 
two more weeks to live, though 
some way I did work on and later 
the local board.” That 
same summer she was given the 


learned 


vacation work in Tarpon Springs. 
then just at the close of vacations 
there was an opening and she was 
prepared to take it. 


“I now have completed just two 
and one-half years with the Pen- 
insular Telephone Co.” says Mrs. 


English, “and I have been so 


happy in my work I have often 
wished I might have an excuse just 
to write to the company telling 
them how much I do appreciate 
the many nice things about my 
work and the conditions we work 
under. Then the essay contest, 
‘Why I Am Staying On My Job, 


gave me just the opportunity | 
had been hoping for. 


“I am very grateful to those 
who were responsible for this con- 
test which made it possible for me 
to be able to tell some of the nice 
things about my job that I have 
long wanted to express and at the 
same time have the honor of be- 
ing the winner in this essay con- 
test.” 








Washington Activities Center 
Around Telephone Service 

With creation of so many new emer- 
gency agencies, and increases in the 
administrative systems of the Army 
and Navy, one of the major problems 
in Washington these days is the federal 
telephone system, reports Bascom N. 
Timmons of the Chicago Sun, in his 
column “Inside Washington.” New 
switchboards have had to be installed, 
new operators trained, and new branch 
numbers of individual lines set up. 


There are so many new branch num- 
bers that the government recently went 
into five-figure extensions, instead of 
the usual four. Many numbers in the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the larger emergency agen- 
cies, such as WPB and OPA, now are 
something like 72364 or 78593. Using 
all possible combinations of four 
figures, it was impossible to have 
enough numbers to go around, it was 
stated. 

According to Mr. Timmons, the 
largest single switchboard is that for 


the National War Agencies, which 
connects directly with all telephones in 
the War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration, the Office of 
War Information, the Division of Cen- 
tral Administrative Services, the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the Office of De 
fense Transportation, the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Inter- 
American Defense Board, the Liaison 
Office for Emergency Management, the 
National War Labor Board, the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
and the War Relocation Authority. 
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Crowding a mountain 
into a molehill! 


Elephant-sized cable cabinets with their ineffi- 
cient waste of space passed out with the develop- 


ment of Cook Electric’s streamlined vault. 


At every turn Cook Electric makes use of long 
experience in the telephone industry to develop 
new and better equipment which will be lighter, 


more compact and do the job better. There’s no 





guesswork in this. Cook Electric has been part 
and parcel of this live, vital and rapidly expand- 


ing industry since 1897. 


Cook engineers have followed telephone lines 
all over America, lived and worked with main- 
tenance men and executives, grasped their prob- 
lems and answered them with protection and 


distribution equipment accurately fitted to re- 





quirements. 


Central Office Protector— Type No. 
The many American telephone companies for- 100—for cable termination and 


tunate enough to have Cook equipment today protection of central office equip- 
ment and personnel from high po- 


tentials and sneak currents. Opens 
and money that it affords. These and many the switchboard circuit, closes the 
alarm circuit and grounds the out- 
side line. 


are experiencing the economies of time, labor 


others will receive even greater efficiency of oper- 
ation from new developments of Cook Electric 


now being used for war. 


Cook products are distributed by all telephone 


manufacturers and supply houses. 











COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2700 Southport Avenue, Chicago (14), Illinois 
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Here's One Kind of 
TALK That Helps. 


Promote Victor 


sa 


It's only the wrong kind of talk that delays victory. Tiht kit 
—the kind that rushes back and forth over the telephone ligcount 
—which helps keep production flowing, orders moving, shiping o 


on time. 


It is important that this kind of talk be kept movinghinimu 
delay, without error and inconvenience. And we know that Mint tel 


phone men are doing their level best to accomplish precis 


Right there's where we come in. Since "two headser th. 
one, we'll be glad to work with you every way we can tofin yc 
job of maintaining high service standards under difficult waditio 
At the right you'll find listed some of the ways in which vp. Y 
may be sure, regardless of what type of exchange you ope you 
get all the assistance we can possibly give you, to the fof 


available time and personnel. 


AUTOMATIC ~ ELELI 


LOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY-STEP MACHINE SW 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATRAT 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONS! 





"The Army-Navy “E" Pennant, Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
Re AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, Chicago, 
over ao €° Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COf 


















Can You Use 
Any of These Services? 





. Advertising Service—a specialized, no-cost ad- 
vertising service to help you dispose of surplus 
inventory or to obtain material from surplus stocks 
of other companies—including telephones which 


may not be available from your supplier. 


Engineering Consultation—to help you adapt 









= your equipment to changing traffic conditions. 


country 











ory. 
hone |i 









3. Maintenance Suggestions—to keep your equip- 


ment at top operating efficiency. 


ing, shiping out 


“Rebuild and Return" Service—save critical 













materials and help keep your old apparatus work- 


movingainimum 
ing. 
w that Mint tele- 
preci 5. Operating Advice—our operating engineers are 


available for consultation on operating problems. 


headsier than 


6. Educational Material—a wide variety of tech- 
can tofin your 


He nical bulletins are at your disposal for employee 
cult wadditions. 


which Wp. You 
you' | 


training. 
















you op 7. Emergency Equipment—if disaster strikes, ask 


> the 





, us to help you obtain temporary facilities. 





. Civilian Defense—we will gladly suggest meth- 
ods for meeting telephone needs during air raids 


and blackouts. 


ELIC 


JNICAT 
CONSU 









Our Service Men—there is one in your neigh- 
borhood. Call on him for advice or help when 






RATUS 


you need it. 


icago, U 


RIC COR 


Ind., writes that most of the cur- 
rent so-called telephone engineer- 
ing courses are ’way over the head of 
the average new employe of the tele- 
phone industry and many do not apply 
to the telephone business. He further 
states that the majority of college men 
and even high school graduates are now 
in either the armed services or some 
line of industry, and most new employes 
on telephone companies’ payrolls today 
are neither equipped by training nor 
by experience to absorb such a course. 
We have sensed this difficulty out- 
lined by Mr. Thomas, and we have a 
series of articles in preparation which 
will solve this problem and give a real 
boost to beginners in the telephone 
business. 


a it. H. THOMAS of Richmond, 


I derive a lot of pleasure by having 
various makes of telephones on my desk 
and by using each for a few days for 
comparison. Just as I had expected, 
each is nearly perfect. 


7 


We have a promise from George O. 
Tapper and Charles F. Robinson, both 
Signal Corps engineers of long stand- 
ing, to write some plant articles for 
TELEPHONY. 

% * * 


Certainly, after the war is won, much 
new telephone plant will make use of 
one and two-pair cable for distribution 
in underground plant. In this type of 
plant, care must be taken to provide a 
trouble-free method of connecting the 
small distribution cables to the main 
run. The underground manhole terminal 
may be used, or the connections may 
be made in a suitable pedestal above 
ground. In no case is the splicing of 
several small cables directly to the 
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considered desirable. It is _ be- 
lieved that we have not used the pedes- 
tal-mounted terminal to advantage. An 
example of what may be done with a 
pedestal can be noted in traffic light 
control equipment in almost any large 
city. 


main 


os * 


George Metzger of the General Air 
Conditioning Corp., Cincinnati, paid a 
visit to the Signal Corps Plant En- 
gineering Agency in Philadelphia re- 
cently. Mr. Metzger informs us that he 
is doing a large business with his 
chemical-type humidity-control equip- 
ment in the telephone industry. Various 
sizes of units are available which are 
suitable for use in a main exchange or 
a small unattended PAX. 


* 


We note considerable interest is be- 
ing taken by telephone men these days 
in special testing equipment. This is 
considered a very good indication, as 
testing equipment has never been used 
as extensively as it should be. Used 
correctly, it will save a lot of man- 
power. 


Just received a new catalog of pay- 
stations from the Automatic Electric 
Co. which furnishes up-to-date infor- 
mation on developments in pay-station 
service and apparatus. It is pointed out 
that each pay-station normally carries 
as much traffic as several ordinary tele- 
phones, but with the use of much less 
critical material. All telephone com- 
panies should make sure to check at 
regular intervals to determine whether 
or not they are making proper use of 
pay-stations in the present emergency. 


* * * 


Received a nice letter from Gordon 


Strelow of Long Pine, Neb., who states 
that he reads this page each week with 
a great deal of interest. Those are 
mighty kind words and we appreciate 
them. 


* 


The interphone system in our modern 
bombers indicates what may be done 
with telephonic communication. Un- 
doubtedly, this bomber arrangement 
will suggest various other uses for the 
telephone in the future. We have often 
wondered why the telephone was not 
used more extensively on long railway 
trains. 


It is a pleasure to note that so much 
study is being directed toward cable 
splicing. It should ease the burden of 
this work in the future. 


It pays to check occasionally the cur- 
rent flow through telephone trans- 
mitters on a common battery system. 
This may be accomplished by connect- 
ing an ordinary milliammeter in the 
circuit. Any change in the current flow 
may indicate a defective transmitter. 


* oe 


We wish to go on record at this time 
and predict that the telephone of the 
future will be a combination self-con- 
tained desk type, but also will be ar- 
ranged for wall mounting. Only a few 
simple changes will be required for 
conversion from desk to wall. 


* * * 


The writer is the proud possessor of 
a training manual, “Field Telephones 
and Telegraphs for Army Use,” which 
was presented to him by Walter Pons- 
ford of the Graybar Electric Co. in 
Philadelphia. This manual was written 
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STANDARDS TO GO BY 


lern 
lone 
Un- 
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not 
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THIS TELEPHONE CELL is relied upon 
by thousands of a pre 
¥ . . . . te ep 
—because it is the origina ~ 
oindeatinia’ in the world’s pegs 
dry battery ae 
: i ined voltage a 
l life, sustaine 
ri. Pe of performance. More ns 
endent telephone yes_come 
“Eveready” “Columbia” “Gray Labe 
Long Life telephone cells than = 
ae brand. Make it a point to spe 
ify them! 


MADE IN USA. ZZ , 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union C. 


arbide and C arbon C orporation 


General Offices: New York, N. | 
The words “Eveready,” 


Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
“Columbia” and "Gray Label” are 


registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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by Captain E. J. Stevens of the British 
Army and published in 1917. It is sur- 
prising to note the advancement we 
have made in army communication since 
that time. 


Recently I spent an interesting eve- 
ning with my good friend, J. N. Craver, 
Signal Corps engineer, who has just 
returned from a two-year tour in the 
South Pacific area. The average indi- 
vidual does not realize the important 
part communication is playing in this 
modern war, Mr. Craver states. Tele- 
phone, radio and radar are all most 
important and are being used to best 
advantage. 


ROLLING LADDERS: Good _ strong 
ladders are required for working on 
high frames of equipment in the central 
office. If stepladders of the ordinary 


type are used, they may fall and cause 
serious equipment damage. Rolling 
ladders, as shown in the photograph, 
which are suspended from a ceiling 
track will prove a worthwhile invest- 
ment. 


THE SMALL EXCHANGE: The accom- 
panying illustration shows what can be 
done in arranging terminal room equip- 
ment in the small exchange. Note the 
neat main frame lined up with the 
power panel. The battery rack is neat, 
and wiring properly protected. The cells 
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of the storage battery are plainly num- 
bered so that accurate records can be 
maintained. Note also that the pro- 
tectors on the main frame are numbered 
properly (photo above). These few 
simple features help make better tele- 
phone service at lower cost. 


* * * 


TRENCH TAMPING: Backfilling a 
trench so that it will not settle is 
usually a difficult task for the average 
telephone company. Hand tamping is 
slow and if water is used, it makes a 
messy job. Where a trench is out in 
the open it often can be packed by first 


a 


‘ 
| 
4 


4g Bee pe ome 


Pat Bee 


filling with dirt and then by driving 
over the dirt with a dual wheel truck. 
The gasoline-operated hammer also is 
ideal in tamping a trench, especially in 
congested areas. 


CLEAN AIR: Telephone men every- 
where are familiar with the need for 
dust-free air in the telephone exchange. 
Dust in relay contacts proves a real 





detriment and often shortens the life 
of delicate and expensive central office 
equipment. Window ventilators equipped 
with a small electric fan and air filters 
are now available and may be _ used 
effectively to keep dust out of the ex- 
change. Often the dust filters 
purchased and a _ ventilating 
improvised as shown in the 
panying illustration. 


can be 
system 
accom- 





They Give Their Lives— 
You Lend Your Money. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Ever: branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 5 of a sertes, Marine Corps. 


B 


WON’T YOU HELP 
HIM OUT? 


Johnny is one of millions in the 
armed forces who must have equip- 
ment that only your dollars can buy. 
Not just a few dollars now and then 
—but regularly—every dollar you can 
possibly invest in War Bonds from nou 
till J ‘ictory ! 
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Some day Johnny, front line observer, will climb out of his last 
foxhole into a world freed from fear of dictators. When that day 


comes, the telephone — now speeding commands on the battle- 


front and production on the home front — will help to place all 


peoples of the earth on friendly speaking terms. 


CP Western Electric ¥ 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 








Perviso, 
the Illinois Telephone Association 


and traffic editor 


HE IMPORTANCE of assuring a 

fast and continuous service during 

air raids to those lines essential to 
the protection and safety of the com- 
munity is well understood. While few 
actual air raid alarms have been sent 
out by the military authorities, and 
these have been limited primarily to 
specific zones on the East and West 
Coasts, experiences in those areas in- 
dicate a need for careful advance plan- 
ning for air raids. 

The possibility of air raids presents 
a number of problems such as dissemi- 
nation of warnings within the telephone 
company, blackout arrangements, pro- 
tection of personnel, transportation of 
personnel, etc. Advance planning and 
coordination between the various de- 
partments, commercial, plant and traf- 
fic, will ensure that all factors bearing 
upon the ability of the telephone com- 
pany as a whole to function effectively 
and efficiently during an air raid are 
fully explored and that the local service 
arrangements are consistent with un- 
derstandings reached with state and 
local defense councils. 

From an operating standpoint, the 
critical period is immediately after the 
first warning is received. This is par- 
ticularly true if the warning is re- 
ceived during night hours, as is usually 
the case, when the number of operators 
on duty is at a minimum. 

Immediate action must be 
when the first warning is 


taken 
received : 

(1) All operating employes, whether 
on relief, lunch period or dismissed 
after their tour of duty and those com- 
ing on duty, should be summoned from 
other parts of the building such as the 
restroom, locker room, lavatory, etc. 

(2) The list of employes subject to 
call for such emergencies should be 
called to report immediately. 


(8) Approval for applying load con- 
30 


trol practices in manual offices (where 


this routine has been established) 
should be secured and the general prin- 
ciples of this control should be applied 
immediately as necessary. 

(4) Whatever action is necessary, as 
prescribed in advance by the plant de- 
partment, should be taken for black- 
ing out all building lights. 

Blackouts have been conducted in 
many communities and the telephone 
company has cooperated with defense 
authorities to the fullest extent. 

It is absolutely essential that every 
precaution be taken by central office 
employes when a practice blackout is 
conducted both to ensure an effective 





COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


National Association of Rail- 
road & Utility Commissioners, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
September 14, 15 and 16. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, October 14 and 15. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Roanoke Hotel, Roa- 
noke, November 4 and 5. 

Nerth Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Washing- 
ton-Duke Hotel, Durham, Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. 

South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, November 
10 and 11 (place not yet named). 
Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson-Davis 
Hotel, Montgomery, November 15 


and 16. 
Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 


tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, November 29 and 30. 


Alabama 
















blackout of the building and to main- 
tain satisfactory service during black- 
out periods. 

As circumstances under which prac- 
tice blackouts are staged and the action 
necessary in central offices may vary 
widely in different communities, in- 
structions applicable to all central 
offices cannot be established. However, 
the following information may be used 
as a guide in blacking out central 
oftice buildings and other necessary ac- 
tion during a practice blackout. 


Ordinarily, all lights should be ex- 
tinguished in all traffic quarters, except 
the operating rooms. However, depend- 
ent upon the size of the operating force 
in the building and the time and dura- 
tion of the blackout, illumination may 
also be required in the lavatory. 

The plant department assumes the 
responsibility to make arrangements 
for blacking out windows and doors, 
lights to be turned off, doors to be 
closed, etc. The plant department in- 
structs the traffic department employes 
regarding the pulling of window shades, 


lights to be turned out, doors to be 
closed, etc. 

During a blackout period, no one 
should turn on any light until the 
blackout period has ended. 

The traffic load usually decreases 


considerably during an actual blackout 
period because of the suspension of 
normal civilian activities. However, 
traffic tends to increase sharply just 
before and immediately following a 
blackout. 

Ordinarily a blackout results in an 
interruption or complete suspension of 
normal transportation facilities. There- 
fore, whenever a blackout is known in 
advance, consideration should be given 
to adjust the tours of employes so that 
they will not be on their way to or 
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TESTED BY 


Sub-Cycle built for 
heavy duty and de- 
signed in accordance 
with sound engineer- 
ing principles has 
proven its efficiency 
under the most severe op- 
erating conditions, Some of 
the many reasons why it 
delivers so many years of 
trouble-free service are: no 
moving parts — nothing to 
adjust—no routine maintenance—economical and quiet 
in operation—produces a powerful ringing current and 
cannot interfere with radio reception. 


Made in Six models for loads from Small PBX to Large 
Central Office. 
* 
ALSO PULSATORS 
Sold by Leading Distributors 














THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN, OHIO 


















A book for communication people everywhere 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
_ THE SIGNAL CORPS 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


© Here is the first book about the technical 
specialists who forge our widely-distributed 
Army into one powerful, smooth-working ma- 
chine. Authentic and up-to-date, this volume 
covers all Signal Corps activities, the procure- 
ment of equipment, transmission of messages, 
installation of radio and wire lines and their 
repair and the operation of complicated signal 


communication networks. 


Illustrated $2.50 


ORDER THROUGH 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


| 608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Uninterrupted connections between war-busy centers 


are vital to Victory! This makes the cable splicer 
an important cog in the war effort. The speed and 
effectiveness of his labors . . . his personal safety on 
a job not always free of danger . . . are inestimable 
factors. Supplying him with the most effective equip- 
ment and safest materials is a law of prudence. 


When using PROTEK-SORB DESIC- 
CANT for drying cable splices — the 
splicer takes no chances. Protek-Sorb 
Desiccant positively eliminates the 
dangerous, slow and wasteful “boil- 
ing out” method of drying splices. It 
is chemically inert and non-reactive 

. does not give off unhealthy fumes 
or noxious odors... and assures 
quick return to high insulation 


resistance. 
For TROUBLE-FREE. SPEEDY and EFFECTIVE 
cable splices, use PROTEK-SORB DESICCANT for 
drying — approved by leading manufacturers and 


suppliers of telephone equipment all over the country. 


otek: ry, 


DESICCANT 





THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Industrial Chemicals Department 
BALTIMORE-3 «© MARYLAND 
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from the office. Employes should not be 
permitted to enter or leave the building 
during a blackout period, except in an 
extreme emergency. During a blackout, 
employes, whether on duty or not, 
should be directed to remain in the 
quarters which are illuminated and 
should not be permitted to pass through 
the unlighted portion of the building. 
It is advisable to have flashlights avail- 
able at the chief operator’s desk as an 
emergency measure. 

A record should be kept of the actual 
time the lights were turned off and 
turned on again and of any occurrence 
which might be helpful in handling 
future blackouts. 

When a blackout trial is known about 
in advance, it is suggested that peg 
count records of all traffic, local and 
toll, be kept on a quarter-hour basis 
from the clock hour preceding the start 
of the trial to the clock hour after the 
end of the trial. If a trial starts or 
ends at the clock hour, the peg count 
should be kept for one-half hour before 
the start or one-half hour after the 
trial ends. This peg count information 
will be helpful in estimating force re- 
quirements for future blackout tests. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) What are the correct entries to 
make on an OUT messenger ticket in 
the “space for reports’? 

(2) When Information gives out a 
number should she also include the re- 
port that the telephone is out of order? 

(3) On pay-station calls, should the 
toll center operator collect the report 
charge or the total amount? 

(4) Under what conditions can an 
NC call order be left on an alternate 
route? 

(5) If a report charge is collected at 
a coin station and the call is com- 
pleted from another station, should two 
tickets be used? 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are given on page 44. 


Vv 


Trucks Win Safety Trophy 

The Albany (N. Y.) truck fleet of the 
New York Telephone Co. set the best 
highway record in June and has been 
awarded the safety trophy of the Al- 
bany Safety Council. The fleet operated 
38,745 miles without an accident. 


Vv 


Changes Position 

RUSSELL M. PETERSON, former dis- 
trict manager for the Pike County Tele- 
phone Co., Pittsfield, Ill., has accepted 
a position in the maintenance depart- 
ment of the National Trail Telephone 
Co., at Altamont. 
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Impact of War on 
Long Distance 


(Concluded from page 15) 





on force, switchboard, trunk, and cir- 
cuit requirements. 


When Calls Are Delayed 

When it becomes apparent that, be- 
cause of such a situation, long delays 
—of half an hour or longer — are in 
prospect over any route, the delay is 
“posted” so that operators may tell 
customers the approximate time their 
call will be completed. Throughout 1941 
—until December 7—the posted delays 
on Long Lines circuit groups were few 
in number—two or three a day; oc- 
curred at widely scattered points; and 
in the main were caused largely by cir- 
cuits put out of order by storms. 

Since Pearl Harbor, however, there 
has been a sharp upward trend in 
posted delays. Today, the number of 
calls affected by posted delays is run- 
ning more than 150,000 a month. 

As in the case of speed of service, 
the trend in percentage of toll board 
tickets representing calls not completed 
to conversation is upward. For the Bell 
System as a whole the figure was 8.3 
in the first quarter of 1941 and 13.7 in 
the fourth quarter of 1942. 

The full significance of a change in 
percentage cannot be grasped from the 
percentage figures themselves but must 
be viewed with ‘relation to the base to 
which they apply. For instance, this 
difference of slightly over 5 per cent 
means that on an annual basis, up- 
wards of 30 million more calls are 
not being completed on the original 
ticket than would be the case with the 
completion rate previously prevailing. 
Many of the calls not completed on the 
original ticket are of course subse- 
quently made, which adds to the volume 
of work and complexities. 

The important conclusion to be 
drawn from our war experience to date 
—and it is borne out by our experience 
over the years—is that the greatest 
plant capacity can be obtained during 
the busy hours of the day only when 
the traffic is moving with reasonable 
dispatch. Overloads in the plant add 
to the complexities of operating and 
the net result is to reduce the business- 
day message-carrying capacity of cir- 
cuits, switchboards, and operators. 

In addition to the increased work re- 
sulting from higher volumes and 
changes in traffic characteristics, any 
special work the operator is called upon 
to do materially complicates the oper- 


ating problem. This is particularly true 
in times like these when thousands of 
new operators are being added to the 
force. For example, it is possible to 
give emergency or war-urgent calls 
special handling; but should we under- 
take to give preferred handling to a 
large proportion of the calls, the com- 
plications might be such as to cripple 
the service generally. 

Despite the increased traffic volume 
and complexities and the shortage of 
facilities, there is a bright side to the 
picture none the less—some truly not- 
able achievements in the face of those 
major difficulties. 

Accuracy, and speed of answer to 
recording trunk signals, have suffered 
relatively little. Operators are courte- 
ous, as always, anxious to do every- 
thing they can to put the calls through. 
By these yardsticks, the service holds 
up well. 

Criticisms are fewer than ever be- 
fore—a gratifying reflection of the 
public’s sympathetic understanding that 
everything within the Bell System’s 
power is being done to give the best 
possible service under today’s condi- 
tions. 

There have been large additions to 
the operating force: 150,000 in the past 
two years, to handle the increased 
traffic load and to replace losses. But 
the seasoned operators have stood by 
and cooperated with the newcomers, 
and together they have faced the chal- 
lenge to the service—and have risen to 
it. 

Long distance operators, and their 
sister operators at switchboards of all 
types, are imbued with a spirit which 
reflects a full realization of the im- 
portant part they play in winning the 
war. “Voices of victory” are theirs as 
their working phrases go out over the 
wires to points nearby and >to places 
across the country. True to the finest 
traditions of the service, they are giv- 
ing their best to a difficult job — and 
giving it willingly and cheerfully. ‘‘Sol- 
diers of the switchboard” they have long 
been called. Never has that phrase had 
more nearly literal application than 
today. ... 


VV 


Approve Capital Increase 

Stockholders of the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., ap- 
proved August 4 an increase in out- 
standing capital stock from 500,000 
shares to 1,000,000 shares. The com- 
pany said that it does not plan to issue 
additional capital stock until such time 
as additional capital is needed. Large 
capital expenditures are expected to be 
made in the post-war period, it was 
stated. 
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INVADERS TODAY... Trucks Tomorrow 


With horsepower below and firepower above, Trucks when this global mess is cleaned up. 
Half-Tracks by Autocar lunge and plunge in In the meantime, let Autocar’s Factory Branches 
war’s fiery cauldron... piercing enemy positions help you keep your pledge to the U. S. Truck 
on the ground... pounding planes from the sky. | Conservation Corps. 

They are powerful as bull elephants, yet 


nimble as polo ponies. For they are still | A U T °o A 


Autocars . . . a preview of the power and 
7 MANUFACTURED IN ARDMORE, PA. 
performance you may expect in Autocar SERVICED BY FACTORY BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Nebraska Commission Probes 
Lack of Service at Thedford 
Thedford, county seat of Thomas 
county, Nebraska, (pop. 288), is with- 
out telephone service. D. L. Figard, 
owner of the Thedford Telephone Ex- 
change, is in war work in California 
and turned the management over to his 
father, J. H. Figard, operator of a 
large ranch. The senior Mr. Figard 
could not get anyone to do maintenance 
work, and patronage fell off till only 


two telephones remained in service. A 
local woman, in whose home the ex- 
change was located, had been in charge 
of actual operations and was paid $5 a 
week. When Figard told her he would 
have to cut her wage, she quit. Mr. 
Figard thought the idea a good one. 
He quit himself, proceeded to lock up 
the exchange, and retired to his ranch. 

The rancher had locked up the ex- 
change without asking commission per- 
mission, but this did not change the 


situation, as the commission was power- 
less to compel him to resume serv'ce 
In all the months that service was de- 
teriorating, none of the subscribers had 
made complaints. 

Chief Accountant Schnell and Com- 
mission Engineer Cargo were sent to 
see what could be done. Mr. Figard 
said he was willing to sell the property 
for $500. The commission representa- 
tives suggested that the business men, 
who complained most, organize a com- 
pany to take over the exchange and put 
in enough money to make the plant 
serviceable. 


VV 


Long Distance Stunts at 
Theater Termed Lottery 

The attorney general’s office in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., ruled recently that 
theaters offering free long distance 
telephone calls to their patrons to men 
in the service are operating a “lottery.” 

Prosecuting Attorney Kelson Journey 
of Henry county requested the opinion. 
He said that volunteers had submitted 
the names of service men in his county 
to a local theater. A drawing is held 
once a week and if the father, mother, 
sister, brother, husband or wife of the 
serviceman is present, they are entitled 
to make a long distance telephone call 














OWNERS OF TELEPHONE 
PROPERTY, ATTENTION ! 


As representative of capital for investment 
your consideration is invited to join in a part- 
nership arrangement, or to sell your Common 
(controlling interest) Stock in your company. 
Long established and operated properties pre- 
ferred. Arrangement contem ees retention 
of management unless desirable that retire- 
ment plans be mutually perfected. 

Factual and corporate information should be 
presented. 


For your protection and pending finalization of 
some arr + d d advisable to 


t i 
keep subject confidential. 


Interest represented desires reasonably prompt 
— and will expedite consideration of 
replies. 


Address: Attention President, Box 9190. 


c/o TELEPHONY 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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to the camp of their relative. If the 
soldier is overseas, the movie fan can 
send a cablegram at the theater’s ex- 
pense. 

The opinion said that a “prize” was 


offered by the theater and that it was | 


“limited to those present in the theater.” 
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Service at Spavinaw, Okla., 
To Be Investigated 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion issued a citation through B. Rich- 
ardson, telephone engineer against R. 
C. Simpkins, National Telephone Co., 
to appear before the commission and 
show cause why his local and long dis- 
tance lines serving Spavinaw have not 
been placed in good condition. The 
case was at first set for hearing on 
August 16, but was postponed to a 
later date, not yet fixed at this time. 

The complaint against the service 
was filed by J. E. Vermillion, chairman 
of the board of city commissioners of 
Spavinaw. He alleged that much of the 
time during early July, and previously, 
the lines serving Spavinaw were in 
such a condition that service could not 
be rendered over them. 


Vv 


Switching Service Authorized 
For Minnesota Line 

On August 2, the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission au- 
thorized Sand Lake Township Tele- 
phone System to place in effect a rate 
of $6.00 a station, per year, for switch- 
ing service to the Inger Telephone 
Line, a newly-organized co-partnership 
operating a telephone line serving 12 
telephones, situated in an unorganized 
township. 


Vv 


Bell to Serve Navy Base 
In Oklahoma 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was given a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to furnish general tele- 
phone service to a Navy air auxiliary in 
Oklahoma, in an order issued by the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
August 10. The owner of the local 
telephone company stated that he was 
not able to furnish the new facilities 
and agreed to the proposal to permit 
the Bell interests to serve the base. 


Vv 


Two Leaving Commission 

The New York Public Service Com- 
mission announced August 8 the resig- 
nations of Gay H. Brown, chief counsel, 
and John T. Ryan, first assistant coun- 
sel, effective November 1. Mr. Ryan 
will establish a law firm in New York 
City. 

Mr. Brown, a former Supreme Court 
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and safe use 
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LEINS 


Communication lines are jammed with vital messages 


grips and 


Mathias 


wrenches. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


KLEIN 


— power lines are carrying greater loads than ever be- 
fore. To keep lines working in the face of today’s 
emergencies is the job that Public Utilities are ably 
performing. 

The ability of Klein quality equipment to meet the 
demands of this unusual service is proving the fore- 
sight of those men who demanded the best when pur- 
chasing pliers and climbers, safety straps and belts, 


Of necessity, Klein production today is largely de- 
voted to supplying the needs of the Army and Navy. 
It is important therefore that every piece of equipment 
in civilian use be properly cared for to assure it’s de- 
livering the long life which is inherent in any product 
carrying the name KLEIN. 

To aid in making tools last longer, give better serv- 
ice, Klein has prepared a booklet,“Long Life to Tools,” 
a copy of which will be mailed to anyone interested. 


Foreign Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


& Sons 


Chicago, IIL, U.S.A 
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justice, has headed the commission’s 
law department for seven years. Mr. 
Ryan has been its trial counsel for 
12 years. 
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Sale of Oklahoma Exchange 
Approved by Commission 

Sale of the Osage, Okla., exchange 
of the Oklahoma Telephone Co., Broken 
Arrow, Okla., to C. H. Finn and Fred 
C. Trower was approved by an order 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, effective August 1. The order was 
issued upon recommendation to L. V. 
Reid, who acted as referee for the 
commission at a hearing on July 29. 
The sale price was placed at $3,000. 

Messrs. Finn and Trower own and 
operate exchanges at Jennings, Key- 
stone, Mannsford, and Terlton. 
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Rules of Oklahoma Commission 
Challenged by Member 

Rules and regulations of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission affect- 
ing rate and service changes of tele- 
phone and other utilities, which have 
been in effect for 21 years, were chal- 
lenged by William J. Armstrong, a 
member of the commission, in a letter 
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to Ray O. Weems, vice chairman of 
the commission. 

Methods of changing rates by filing 
notices at county seats and in offices 
of the utilities, constitute a “subter- 
fuge and a fraud practiced on the 
public,” Mr. Armstrong charged in his 
letter. 

Following receipt of the letter, Com- 
missioner Weems and Chairman Reford 
Bond, majority members of the com- 
mission, signed a journal entry calling 
a hearing for September 10 on the 
rules. Utilities, as well as the public, 
are invited to attend the hearing, and 
to submit evidence as to whether, in 
their opinion, the rules are helpful, 
and whether they save time and money 
by keeping many rate cases off the 
dockets, which otherwise might involve 
long hearings and expenses, or whether 
they permit utilities in certain in- 
stances to put higher rates into effect 
without previous knowledge and con- 
sideration by customers and the general 
public. 

Order No. 2112, issued by the Com- 
mission December 1, 1922, affects rates 
and service of telephone companies and 
also applies to gas, electric, and water 
companies. This order provides that 


copies of proposed new rate schedules 


Save—but don’t 


countryside. 





save at 


or service rules be posted in the office 
of the utility company, and also be 
filed with the corporation commission, 
If proposed changes are challenged, 
the commission investigates and calls 
a public hearing on them. If not, they 
remain on file and become effective 
without hearings or formal order op 
the effective date named in the sched- 
ules. 

It is probable that representatives of 
the Oklahoma Telephone Association 
will appear at the September 10 hear. 
ing to express their opinion on the old 
regulations. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

August 10: Granted authority to 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co, 
of Virginia to supplement its existing 
facilities between Leesburg and War- 
renton, and Vint Junction and Vint Hill 
Farms Station, Va. 

August 10: Granted authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
to supplement existing facilities by 
leasing a line from the Intercounty 
Telephone Co. of Fort Meyers, Fla., to 
be used to connect Radio Station 
WAAC, Fort Meyers, to a nation-wide 
network; provided, however, that the 
authority granted covers only the leas- 
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Repair with NICOPRESS SLEEVES 
and Maintain Top Service! 


the cost of service. People 


nowadays are so dependent on telephone service a life 
may well hang on those slender wires strung over the 
And, proper maintenance is so simple with 
Nicopress repair sleeves there's no need to risk old, noisy 
joints and possible line failure. 


Distributed By 
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ing and operation of one-program chan- 
nel to be used in the manner and for 
the purposes set forth in the applica- 
tion. 

August 25: Hearing on lawfulness of 
charges of Public Utilities California 
Corporation for channels for teletype- 
writer service. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and all other carriers 
participating in furnishing teletype- 
writer service using channels furnished 
by Public Utilities California Corp., are 
made respondents in this proceeding. 

September 8: Oral argument in the 
matter of regulations governing the 
initial contract period and guarantee of 
revenue applicable to the rendition of 
teletypewriter exchange service within 
certain exchange areas of the West 
Coast Telephone Co., and the West 
Coast Telephone Co. of Calif., both com- 
panies having headquarters at Everett, 
Wash. 

September 9: Oral argument before 
FCC (postponed from August 4) in 
matter of special telephone charges of 
hotels, apartment houses, and clubs on 
interstate and foreign communications. 

September 22: Oral argument in 
Washington, D. C., concerning account- 
ing of New York Telephone Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


August 6: Order issued to South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to file a re- 
vised exchange area map of Concordia. 

August 30: Hearing on application 
of Fairview Telephone Co. to make 
certain changes in rates for telephone 
service at Fairview. 

August 30: Hearing on application 
of the Wetmore Telephone Co., Wet- 
more, for a certificate of convenience 
and authority to transact the business 
of a public utility in the state of Kan- 
sas, section 12, T5S, R13E, Nemaha 
County. 


New York Public Service Commission 


August 11: Authorized Oneida County 
Rural Telephone Co., Holland Patent, 
to issue a note not exceeding $10,000 
for installation of a dial system. Total 
cost will be about $14,500. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

September 7: Hearing on application 
of Elmore City Telephone Co., Elmore 
City, for increased rates. 


September 7: Hearing on complaint 
of C. H. Goetting, Royal Telephone Co. 
at Royal, alleging invasion of his ter- 
ritory by the Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Okeene. 


September 7: Hearing on application 
of E. K. Cross Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates at Oktaha. 

September 7: Hearing on application 
of May McElroy to close her exchange 
at Amber. She claims difficulty in ob- 
taining help, and states that she is un- 
able to handle the exchange alone. 


September 8: Hearing on application 
of Doyle Pope to require Southwestern 
States Telephone Co. to restore his 
telephone service from its Noble ex- 
change. (Postponed from July 14.) 
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Here are four examples of outstanding 
protection from the Automatic Electric 
line. Designed especially for long-life, 
maximum safety and easy installation, 
and all equipped with the Type 2105 
automatic-resetting Discharge Blocks, 
they offer the positive protection that 
your lines and equipment must have 
during wartime. 


TYPE 15 Substation Protector: 
signed for outdoor use. 
weatherproof; 


De- 
Completely 
shipped assembled in 
single unit, ready to put up. Has simpli- 
fied four-point mounting bracket with 
easily accessible screw holes. A sturdy, 
long-lasting protector. 


TYPE 40 Protected Cable Terminal: 
A compact, small capacity (3, 5, 7 
pair) cable terminal with detachable 
mounting bracket. Reversible cover per- 
mits lead-in of cable from top or bot- 
tom. Installation is a simple, one-man 
job because of the unique design. 


TYPE 20 Substation Protector: Has 
extra-heavy porcelain base, greater ef- 
fective dielectric strength, 34-inch air- 
gap between the cover and all terminal 
points. Adapted to standardized use 
either indoors or outdoors. 


TYPE 35 Protected Cable Terminal: 
For 11, 16 and 26 pair cable. An extra 
sturdy terminal — highly resistant to 
weather — for maximum protection over 
a long lifetime. 


Further details on these and other 
Automatic Electric equipment are given 
in Catalog 4068-A. Write for it today. 


y ELECTRIC 





MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U.S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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A Little “Fellow” 








But a Tireless 
Public Servant 


This compact Gray Postpay- 
ment Pay Station, mountable 
on wall or shelf, will fit in- 
numerable places unsuitable 
for larger equipment, hence 
go a long way toward re- 
lieving the war shortage of 
private telephones. 


As it requires no extra cen- 
tral office equipment, and 
you can use your own trans- 
mitters and receivers, it of- 
fers an easy way to get into 
the pay station business. 23D 
is not only the answer to the 
war emergency, but, as 
hand-set can later be substi- 
tuted, it is a long-term in- 
vestment that will always 
pay regular income. 


Please give type of transmit- 
ter you will use. If desired, 
we will mount your trans- 
mitter and receiver for an 
installation and testing 
charge of 50c. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS: 


Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 

Graybar Electric Company 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 
Leich Sales Corporation 

The North Electric Mfg. Company 
Stromberg-Carlson Company 


Canadian Telephone & Supplies, Limited 
Limited 


Northern Electric Co., 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
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WALL STREET 


JOURNAL 


LAUDS INDUSTRY 


N A FEATURE article on the first 

page of its issue of August 6, the 
Wall Street Journal reviewed the tre- 
mendous increase in telephone traffic 
and paid tribute to the telephone indus- 
try for supplying satisfactory service 
under present difficult conditions and to 
the public for cooperating with the in- 
dustry in overcoming many obstacles in 
serving the government and civilian 
subscribers. 


Inasmuch as the article might be of 
interest to editors of all newspapers, 
it is reprinted below and it is suggested 
that it be referred by telephone execu- 
tives to local editors for possible re- 
production. The Wall Street Journal 
follows: 


“Telephone customers are getting in- 
creasingly poor service. They not only 
accept it cheerfully—a lot of them 
write the government and the telephone 
companies suggesting more  curtail- 
ments. 


“It takes about three times as many 
seconds now to complete a long distance 
call as in peaceable years. Chances are 
roughly one to three you'll have to hang 
up while it is being put through. The 
number of calls which are never com- 
pleted at all has more than doubled. 


“Though families want phones worse 
than ever—many of them because sons 
are away in the Army—officials con- 
sider the nation’s acceptance of the 
situation remarkably goodspirited. Last 
year, 200,000 applications for main tele- 
phones and 225,000 for other services 
were denied without unpleasantness, 
and the trend continues. 


“One reason cited by government ob- 
servers: The industry, which has long 
ranked among the big, consistent adver- 
tisers, is now putting out more money 
to discourage business than it formerly 
spent to increase it. 


“Swept along by the spirit of the 
thing, folks write in asking—in effect— 
for still poorer service. One wanted all 
‘luxury’ extensions taken out. (That’s 
a step the War Production Board hesi- 
tated to urge because critical materials 
would be required to install the phones 
elsewhere. ) 


“Behind the statistics on service are 
more startling statistics on materials 
used by the industry. To WPB officials 
this is an outstanding record of how 
an industry can whittle down its re- 
quirements for critical metals and still 
perform essential services for the 
civilian population and for the war 
program. 


“Since the war started, the Bell Sys- 
tem and Independent telephone com- 
panies have cut by 93.4 percent their 
consumption of copper. Last year, the 
systems cut their demands from 100,- 
000 to 35,000 tons. This year, further 
restrictions and emergency measures 
will slash the figure to 6,600 tons. 


“In terms of war production, this re. 
leases enough copper to meet the needs 
for this metal of 78 aircraft carriers, or 
465 destroyers, or 18,000 Flying For- 
tresses. 


“Meanwhile, the industry will turn 
over to the nation’s stockpile 10,000 to 
12,000 tons of copper scrap this year, 
This salvage operation will be made 
possible through the use of radio- ~type 
(carrier) equipment which permits 
more communication channels on exist- 
ing circuits with less use of critical] 
materials. 


“Telephone companies have carried 
on their conservation program at a time 
when their long-distance load was 
doubling (the growth since 1941 has 
approximately equaled that for the 
previous 65 years). It has been ac- 
complished largely through “degraded” 
service and increased loads on existing 
facilities. 


“Authorities declare the program 
would not have been possible without 
indulgence on the part of subscribers. 
A recent check on telephone operations 
revealed that the public is undergoing, 
with minimum complaint, these incon- 
veniences: 


“(1) Each customer waits three 
times as long on the average for the 
completion of a toll call as he did during 
normal conditions. (The average speed 
of service the first quarter of this year 
was 313 seconds, compared with 110 in 
1939.) 


(2) Three times as often as normal 
a customer is told he will be called 
back instead of having his toll call com- 
pleted while he waits at the phone. (26 
percent for June, 1943; 7 percent av- 
erage in 1940.) 


“(3) Over 45 million more calls an- 
nually fail to be completed than during 
normal times. (16.1 percent for first 
quarter of 1943; 8.4 percent in 1939.) 


“(4) The number of calls customers 
released because no circuit was avail- 
able also has risen. In 1939, they 
amounted to 1 percent, while for the 
first quarter of this year they rose to 
9.7 percent. 


“Inconveniences were not limited to 
the public. Telephone companies also 
have had to sacrifice. It is estimated 
that during the years immediately after 
the war, $1.5 billion will have to be 
spent to rehabilitate the AT&T system 
and to bring it back to the pre-war 
efficiency level. Added to this will be 
a large outlay for improvements in line 
with population and industrial growth, 
a phase of operations suspended at the 
time the conservation program went 
into effect. 


“Increase in the Bell System’s toll 
traffic generally has followed war ac- 
tivity, with the result that certain 
areas have been affected to a greater 
extent than others. In some of these 
centers—Seattle, Charlotte, San Fran- 
cisco—the percentage of customers re- 
leased because no circuit was available 
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has been multiplied 10 and 12 times. 

“This country has 25 million tele- 
phones. In normal times, five are dis- 
connected to every six connected, “turn- 
ing the industry over” every four or 
five years. But now disconnections are 
on the decline—six connects to four dis- 
connects at the latest count—and WPB 
officials are worried because it means 
a drop in available material. 


“In view of the critical metal situa- 
tion, no new facilities can be built for | 
subscribers who have no connection | 


with the war effort. Their applications 


are granted only if facilities exist and | 
are not needed for essential purposes.” | 





In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Concluded from page 17) 





with a view to getting the field in shape 
before the October 1 deadline set by 
Congress. There is no doubt but that 
the FCC favors the merger, although 
there are still some details to be 
worked out. For that matter, every- 
body seems to favor the merger except 
an alleged Communist-controlled union 
called the American Communications 
Association, which has succeeded in 
organizing a considerable number of 
Postal Telegraph employes, but has 
failed to make any headway among the 
larger employe corps of the Western 
Union. The ACA rightly fears that it 
may be lost in the shuffle when West- 
ern Union finally emerges as the con- 
solidated company. 

One other complication which may 
interest telephone companies in a remi- 
niscent sort of way is the fact that 
separation studies are going to be nec- 
essary to break down intrastate and 
interstate expenses in dealing with the 
state-by-state accounts of the telegraph 
companies. This was brought out in 
San Francisco hearings conducted by 
the FCC on the merger (FCC No. 
6157). 


Vv 


Wires Damaged in Illinois 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. recently reported an instance 
of apparent malicious mischief, after 
about 20 of its wires had been found 
damaged near Prairietown, IIl., appar- 
ently by shots from a _ small-caliber 
rifle. As a result of the damage, several 
circuits in use between Chicago and 
St. Louis were broken. The company 
offered a reward for information lead- 


ing to the arrest of the person or per- | 


sons responsible. 
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®@ Today most of us are in the thick of it devoting all our resources pushing 
production to the limit to help ““Uncle Sam” end this war as quickly as pos- 
sible. And “American” is proud of the part it is privileged to take in the 
fight for Victory. 


Because of this urgent need for war equipment, “American” engineers have 
had but little time to develop the new models envisioned. 





So “American” line construction bodies for the period immediately follow- 
ing the peace will be the same in de- 
sign as those built before the war. 
They will embody unchanged all the 
time-tested features of this super- 
quality equipment plus greatly im- 
proved construction. For the expe- 
rience gained in building thousands 
of bodies for the severe off-the-high- 
way service required by our armed 
forces in all parts of the world, en- 
ables “American” to assure you post- 
war line construction equipment that 
will last longer and require less main- 
tenance than ever before. 























As before the war so after, for top 
efficiency and economy you'll want 
“American” Equipment, and we'll be 
ready to make deliveries to you as 
fast as truck chassis are available. 


WAUCUCKM concn & Bony co. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
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FASTER 
BRIGHTER 


STRONGER 
SYLVANIA 


TUNGSTEN TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


© LIGHT UP QUICKER 


® MAXIMUM END-ON CANDLE- 
POWER 


@ MAINTAIN HIGHEST BRILLIANCY 
® POSITIVE DAYLIGHT SIGNALS 

@ NEVER DAZZLE 

® QUICKER RELAY OPERATION 

© AVERAGE LAB LIFE 1500 HOURS 
® RESIST BREAKAGE 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SPECIFICATION CHART 


aN 
1S 
a a at Be A 3 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























AN INDEPENDENT PIONEER LETTER 


From LOREN M. BERRY 
President, L. M. Berry & Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Former President, Independent Pioneer Telephone Association 


OMMUNICATIONS have always played an important part in the 
progress of every race or nation since the beginning of history. The 
invention of the telephone marked another great step forward, but, like 
other new ideas, it required courage and tenacity on the part of those who 
pioneered in its development. 

The Independent group came into the picture when the original Bell 
patents expired. They saw a future for the telephone business, but as 
lines were built and new exchanges opened all over the country, an era 
of competition which followed developed many headaches financially and 
otherwise over a long period of years. These early Independent pioneers 
have been followed by thousands of workers who have kept pace with 
the growth and development of the Independent industry, and who today 
are either members of the “Pioneers” or eligible to become members. 

Long service in any business or profession brings with it many fine 
things, and this is particularly true of the telephone business, which is a 
personal business, one where the workers are serving the public and 
where human relationships and friendships are formed which remain 
long after a pioneer has retired from the business. 

The Independent Pioneer Telephone Association was formed at Winona 
Lake, Ind., in June 1920, when J. K. Johnston of Indianapolis, one of 
the early engineers in the Independent field, called a meeting of 
representative telephone men. He became the first secretary of the 
association and has continued in that position up to the present time. 
He is entitled to the support of everyone in the industry in order that 
the Pioneer association may be maintained as a strong organization. 
Fifteen years’ service in the telephone business is necessary for regular 
membership, or 10 years’ service for junior membership. 

Many Independent telephone companies have been subscribing for all 
employes who are entitled to membership, as the annual dues are small. 
This is always appreciated by employes and creates enough good-will to 
be worthwhile. The small annual dues include an insurance policy which 
in itself would cost more than the annual dues if bought individually. 

Why don’t you telephone managers who have not used this plan for 
your older employes, write J. K. Johnston, secretary Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association, 632 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
secure enough application blanks for all employes who are eligible? It 
will help your company because it will be greatly appreciated by those 
employes, and it will help maintain the Pioneer association. And you 
telephone employes who are eligible and who do not belong to the 
association, should not wait for your company to present you with a 
membership, but you should join now. 


(Epitor’s NoTE: Another example of the value derived from member- 
ship in the Independent Pioneer Telephone Association is this letter 
from Mr. Berry which TELEPHONY is pleased to publish as the 18th 
letter received from Independent telephone men throughout the industry 
who are loyal members of the Pioneer association. Telephone men and 
women with 10 years’ service or more in the Independent industry may 
join.) 
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| OBITUARY 


Gustavus A. ANDEREGG of Upper 
Montclair, N. J., former cable develop- 
ment engineer for the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, died August 15 of a 
stroke at his summer home at Lock- 
bourne, near Columbus, Ohio, at the 


| age of 70. 


Mr. Anderegg, who retired on March 


| 31, 1938, became a member of West- 


ern Electric Co. in Chicago in 1902, and 


in 1904 taught for a year at Harvard 
and then for three more years at Ohio 
State University. 

He returned to Western Electric’s 
engineering department in 1908 and in 
1913 was placed in charge of all lead- 
covered cable developments. He con- 
tinued on cable projects after the West- 
ern Electric’s engineering department 
was established as a part of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. In 1921 he super- 
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vised the manufacture and laying of 
telephone cables across the Florida 
straits and in 1924 he performed a simi- 
lar function in connection with the lay- 
ing of the first permalloy-loaded tele- 
graph cable between New York and the 
Azores. 

He leaves a widow, a son, a daughter, 


and a sister. 


* * * 


Cert L. KIRVEN, general commercial 
manager of Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was found dead seated 
at his desk in Atlanta, Ga., recently. 


His death came less than six weeks | 


after he received his latest and most 
important promotion. 

Mr. Kirven became associated with 
the Southern Bell in Augusta in 1921, 
and in February, 1929, became office 
manager of the Macon office of the 
company. In January, 1938, he was 
named manager with headquarters in 
Atlanta, and a short time later, was 
transferred to Louisville, Ky., to be- 
come manager in that state. On July 
1, 1948, he became general commercial 
manager, the promotion climaxing a 
long career with the company. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
son, Gerald, with the Navy at the 
University of Virginia, as well as his 
parents, a sister and a brother. 


* * * 


Mrs. SARAH E. GARNETT, 69, opera- 
tor for 30 years of the Garden Plain 
(Kan.) exchange of the Western Light 
& Telephone Co., died recently at her 
home in that city. 

Mrs. Garnett took over the manage- 
ment of the telephone exchange soon 
after moving to Garden Plain in 1895 
and was known to practically every 
resident in the western part of the 
country. She retired in 1925 and moved 
to Wichita. 

Surviving are her husband, two sons, 
several sisters and one brother. 


* * * 


H. H. ARMSTRONG, 48 years old, divi- 
sion commercial superintendent of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., at 
Tulsa, Okla., died in that city August 
5, from a heart ailment. Before taking 
his position in Tulsa in 1929, Mr. Arm- 
strong served as district manager for 
the company at Oklahoma City. He had 
been with the Southwestern Bell for 
27 years. 


— 


New Telephone Manager 

The Bremer-Butler Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Plainfield, Iowa, 
has named FLoyp Hosss of Mingo, as 
manager to replace RAY SEARLS, who 
has accepted a telephone position at 
Lexington, Mo. Mr. Hobbs plans to take 
over his new duties early in September. 
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“/F THAT TIRE UP THERE IS A 600 X 16, THE BOSS 
IS GOING TO BE MIGHTY HAPPY ABOUT THIS.” 








IF THE SUPPLIES YOU REQUIRE 
BELONG ON THE POLE 


Make Graybar your ‘‘one-call’’ source 





We can’t sell you tires, but there’s 
little else on this or any other pole 
that you can’t get from GRAYBAR... 
either directly from local stocks, or 
as promptly from the builders as pri- 
orities permit. 

Today, there’s a real time-saving 
advantage in dealing with a supplier 
who knows the ropes from the pro- 
curement standpoint. You can “leave 


it to GRAYBAR” to explore every pos- 
sibility of rounding up essential sup- 
plies without delay. In an emergency, 
a whole “network” of GRAYBAR offices 
can be called upon to aid. 

Why not make GRAYBAR your 
“materials mobilizer” for everything 
from the top of the pole to the bot- 
tom of the hole? Just call your local 
representative. 


IN OVER 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(rapo 
HIGH-TENSILE 


LOW-RESISTANCE 


LINE WIRE 







arr" 


300-foot Spans of 
Crapo HTL-135 Line Wire 
in Heavy Loading District 


LONGER SPANS 
STRONGER SPANS 





YOU can conserve time and materials, reduce 
maintenance, improve service by specifying 
Crapo High-Tensile, Low-Resistance Line Wire 
for both new and replacement work. 


Longer, stronger spans made possible by these 
high-strength wires cut down the number of 
pole structures required, save man-hours in 
building and in maintenance. 


Crapo HTL-85 permits spans of 225 feet in 
heavy loading to 375 feet in light loading dis- 
tricts; provides stronger spans on existing lines. 
Crapo HTL-135 makes possible spans of 350 
feet in heavy loading to 500 feet in light 
loading districts. Both possess transmission 
qualities superior to those of standard B. B. 
wire. 


Valuable technical data and con- 

struction practice information will be 

forwarded on request. Ask for Bul- 
letins No. 201 and No. 202! 


Distributed by: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 
Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Toronto 
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DO YOU WANT REPRINTS? 

TELEPHONY has received in- 
quiries as to whether reprints 
would be made available of the 
article entitled, “The Business 
Girl of Today,” by Ruby Riley, 
published on page 13 of the 
August 14 issue. We shall be glad 
to run off reprints if a sufficient 
number of companies want them 
a reprinting. 
telephone managers and chief op- 
erators believe that it would be 
advantageous, both to their 
women employes as well as to the 
company, to place a_ personal 
copy of the article in the hands of 
all new and present feminine 


to warrant Some 


employes. 

If telephone companies want 
reprints of this article, send in 
orders at once in order that TE- 
LEPHONY can have a large sup- 
ply run off and thereby reduce 
the cost of reprints to each com- 
pany ordering copies. 











Major, Formerly with A. T. & T., 
Given Medal for Saving Boy 

Recently at a luncheon of his former 
associates with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y., the 
National Safety Council’s President’s 
Medal was presented to Maj. Richard 
A. Nott, who is on leave of absence 
from the telephone company to serve 
with the Army. The award was made 
in recognition of his action last year 
in saving the life of an injured boy by 
applying artificial respiration. 

Major Nott, then a member of the 
long lines department of the company, 
saw the nine-year-old child near the 
railroad tracks of the Sunnyside yards 
in Long Island City. The boy, who had 
come in contact with a high-tension 
wire, was unconscious and his clothes 
were burning. The major applied artifi- 
cial respiration until an ambulance ar- 
rived, restoring breath to the boy. 

A former ambulance driver during 
World War I, Major Nott had received 
instruction in resuscitation methods at 
that time. He served later as a captain 
in the Seventh Regiment, NYNG, and 
won the Croix de guerre. 


Vv 


| Presenteeism Instead 
_ Of Absenteeism! 


Employes of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. have a word for it: presen- 
teeism. They believe that the term 
reflects the positive effort of the organi- 
zation’s men and women to stay on the 
job until it’s done, “until the victory 
call rides the wires.” Absenteeism, on 
the other hand, company workers be- 
lieve, is a negative word, suggesting in- 
difference to obligation. 


Demonstrating the company’s re. 
markable record of presenteeism is one 
of the telephone operators, Miss Lucille 
Smith of the Franklin exchange, a 
resident of Maywood, IIl., who has been 
an employe of Illinois Bell since 1919 
and never has missed a day at work. 
Her presenteeism record is 33 years of 
on-the-job service. 


Vv 


Kellogg Names J. M. Lindsey 
Division Service Engineer 

Appointment of J. M. Lindsey, a 
telephone man with over 29 years’ ex- 
perience, to the post of division service 
engineer, with headquarters in Kansas 
City, Mo., has been announced by Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. He 
has been with Kellogg since 1937. 





J. M. LINDSEY 


He also has had wide experience in 
the operating field. Starting in 1914 
as a switchboard repairman, Mr. Lind- 
sey’s ability won him constant recog- 
nition. By 1928, he had served as 
switchman, chief switchboard man, 
transmission engineer and supervisor 
of toll maintenance. Later he was in 
charge of the maintenance of the Kel- 
logg switchboard installed in the com- 
bined Cedar and Osage exchange at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

In 1928 Mr. Lindsey went to Mexico 
to organize and instruct personnel for 
the operation of the first toll network 
in that country. He remained in 
Mexico until 1933 as general super- 
intendent of long lines, then returning 
to the United States to assume duties 
as transmission engineer with an asso- 
ciated company of the I. T. & T. 

Mr. Lindsey became associated with 
Kellogg in 1937 and served as service 
representative in Texas, New Mexico 
and Louisiana until his recent appoint- 
ment as division service engineer. 
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Stromberg Transfers Kastner 
To Kansas City 

Clarence O. Kastner, who, for ap- 
proximately two years has been a sales 
correspondent in the government con- 
tract department at the main office of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Co. in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., will leave that position 
early in September to return to his 


CLARENCE ©. KASTNER 


former post at the Kansas City (Mo.) 
office as sales representative for south- 
ern Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

He covered this territory for the 
company from 1937 to early fall of 
1941. He has been a telephone man all 
his life—from his early start with the 
Capital City Telephone Co. in his old 
home-town of Jefferson City, Mo., and 
was for 10 years connected with the 
American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 
in Kansas City prior to 1937. 





Mr. Kastner is a real mid-westerner, 
a Missourian by birth, and received his 
education in the at Jefferson 
City. His broad sales experience and 
consequent knowledge of all branches 
of the communications business proved 
most helpful to him in handling the 
many details connected with the gov- 
ernment equipment being 
manufactured by Stromberg-Carlson. 


Vv 


schools 


war now 


Home-Owned Telephone System 

The telephone system serving Taney 
County, Missouri, formerly owned by 
the Missouri Standard Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Lebanon (Mo.), 
is now home-owned, it was announced 
recently, and is known as the Branson 
Telephone Co. It operates 
Branson, Hollister, Forsyth, Kirbyville, 
Rockaway Beach, Powsersite and Ozark 
Beach. 
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TRANSPOSITION ; MO.925! gd 
BRACKET 10N 


NO. $262: PHANTOM 
CIRCUIT TRANSPOSITION 
BRACKET 
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HL BBARD 


HUBBARD ann COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH OAKLAND CALIFORNIA CHICAGO 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 
FOR TELEPHONE REQUIREMENTS SINCE 1900 

















After 33 Years* 


Suttle is still your best bet 
for remanufacturing and 


Telephone Repairs 


of the highest quality and 
dependability 


DURING WAR TIMES 
Send them to Suttle 


*Suttle has been in business continuously 
since early in 1910. 
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LMUAGUS 


WOOD OPERATOR CHAIRS 





No. 222-FR 


1. Form fitting back and deep, saddle 
seat upholstered in genuine leather 
over curled hair pads. 

2. Easy, “‘floating’’ swivel mechanism. 

3. Available in 4 seat height ranges: 
18 to 22”; 21 to 25”; 24 to 28” and 
28 to 32”. 

4. Solid maple frame with all joints 

glued and dowelled. 

Wide choice of leathers and finishes. 

Sold by Telephone Supply Houses 

Manufactured by 


ow 


STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
Sturgis, Michigan 











International Announces 
New Telephone Set 


The International Standard Electric 


| Corp. has announced a new telephone 


set which it claims reduces the possi- 
bility of trouble caused by (a) excess 
moisture, dirt, lint and insects; (b) 
open and high resistance circuits 
brought about by deteriorated soldered 
joints, and (c) broken conductors and 
poor contact between conductors and 
screw heads. This is accomplished, the 
company states, by inclosing the inter- 





connecting medium between the com- 
ponent parts of the set in a moulded 
plastic block. In this is incorporated 
the bare copper bus wiring, the gravity 
switch complete with plunger, and all 
connecting terminals for the line, hand- 
| set and dial cords and the several cir- 








(ABOVE): New telephone 
set with cradile-type re. 
ceiver of Internationg) 
Standard Electric Corp, 


(LEFT): Interior view of 
new telephone set recently 
announced. 


cuit elements. Each element connects 
directly to this block without the aid of 
supplementary wiring. The buses are 
short and heavy so that their resistance 
is almost nil. 

The circuit components themselves 
are fitted with spring brass split 





“ 


line with the “mg” charged entry. 


charge and request her to collect it. 


first route. 
(5) Yes. 


the first station. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 32 
(1) When a report of “MG (amount)” is received from the distant 
operator, “MG (amt.)-(time)” is entered in the space for reports. When 
the calling party agrees to the charge, “ok” 


(2) If the switchboard operator is handling information calls and 
she knows the desired line is out of order, it would seem logical to pass 
this information after furnishing the number. 


(3) If the toll center collects the report charge she would also collect 
the message charge. The action to be taken by the toll center operator is 
determined by the type of equipment involved. If she is able to hear and 
distinguish the coin denominations deposited, she can collect the charges. 
otherwise she must advise the tributary operator of the amount of the 


(4) Call orders are never left on alternate routes except when the first 
route is out of order, in which event the alternate route is used as the 


A second ticket is written to cover the amount collected at 


is entered on the same 
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They Give Their Lives— 
You Lend Your Money. 
BUY WAR BONDS 




















Le 


(spade) lugs that slip directly under 
the screw-heads of the connecting ter- 
minals. The lugs are so located that the 
method of mounting is such that con- 
siderable pressure is maintained be- 
tween the lugs and their respective 
terminals in the connecting block even 
if the screws become loose, it is said. 

The basic circuit is the three-winding 
induction coil, anti-sidetone type with 
maximum sidetone reduction on 600- 
ohm loops. 

The gravity switch springs are long 
and resilient, and each is equipped with 
two precious metal contacts. Both the 
induction coil and the condenser are 
potted in a strong bakelite case which 
is filled with a high melting point com- 
pound, the company states. 
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Automatic's School Trains 
Signal Corps Technicians 

On April 23, 60 specially-selected 
Army Signal Corps technicians gradu- 
ated from the Automatic Electric Co. 
training school in automatic telephone 
theory and practice. Each man in this 
group received a letter, signed by P. 
W. Conrad, president of the company, 
certifying to satisfactory completion 
of the eight weeks’ course of study—a 
period marked by intensive instruction 
in both the basic theory and practical 
techniques involved in the operation 
and maintenance of Strowger auto- 
matic telephone equipment. 

This graduating class was the eighth 
since Pearl Harbor. Five eight-week 
courses are conducted annually. Thus, 
the Signal Corps has acquired approxi- 
mately 300 men per year who have 
been taught automatic telephone opera- 
tion and maintenance and who are also 
capable of instructing others. Upon 
their return to regular duty, these men 
usually are assigned to operational 
fields where their newly-acquired train- 
ing can be put to immediate and prac- 
tical use and where they in turn may 
instruct other Signal Corps men. 

The Automatic Electric training 
school has been a traditional feature 
of the company’s operations since the 
early days of automatic telephony. Be- 
fore automatic switching was common- 
place, the school was used to train men, 
for employment by the company’s cus- 
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A TIMELY 


These terminal boxes present 
a low initial investment, plus 
convenience of 


maximum 
wire connecting and distribu- 
tion. Numerous knockouts 


are provided at top and 
bottom. Available in a wide 
range of sizes with a variety 
of terminal mountings, in- 
cluding terminals types "E," 
and "L," illustrated on the 
right. Request complete in- 
formation and prices on the 
size needed for your require- 
ments. 


“RELIABLE” 
IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY 








Building Terminal 


Boxes 


ECONOMY... 





TYPE E — TYPE L— 
Terminals em- Solder termi- 
bedded in nals em- 
hard maple. bedded in 

grooved 
maple. 


PAWN Y 


OVER 35 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIE 





Both now and 
after 
you'll surely 


the war 


want to specify 


"GENUINE" 


Because it's the 
most efficient — 
most economical 
DROPWIRE 
For 39 Years 
Made by 


PARAGON 





Ironite 


j 
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ELECTRIC CO. 
Distributed By: 


STROMBERG -CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General 


Branch Offices: 


Offices: 
Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 


Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 
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The printing of telephone direc- 
tories is an art. 


It takes not only a knowledge 
of the needs, but specialized 
equipment to be assured that 
each directory is complete and 
accurate. 
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of a Cuneo produced 
directory. 
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tomers, in the operation and mainte- 
nance of automatic equipment. Later, 
in normal times, it has been employed 
regularly as a medium for giving spe- 
cialized training to selected men includ- 
ing college graduates who held prom- 
ise of becoming competent engineers, 
laboratory technicians, installers, or de- 


| partment heads in sales or production 


activities. Today, a large proportion of 
the company’s key employes are gradu- 
ates of this school. 


Shortly after the close of World 
War I, the Signal Corps began send- 
ing selected men to Chicago to take 
training. Then, at the onset of the 
present emergency, when it became ap- 
parent that very large numbers of 
army personnel would need the same 
sort of training, the Signal Corps wel- 
comed the company’s offer to set up, 
at no cost to the government, an expe- 
dited training program designed spe- 
cifically to meet Signal Corps needs. 


The first class under this program 
was started in September, 1940. These 
men were selected carefully by the Sig- 
nal Corps so that they would have the 
basic qualifications and natural apti- 
tudes to enable them to make the most 
effective use of the instruction program 
offered. To date, over 500 men have 
successfully completed the course and 
have been returned to the Signal Corps 
trained in automatic telephony. 


The school is under joint direction 
of E. C. Seepe, personnel director, and 
Jules E. Gonseth, general superintend- 
ent, of Automatic Electric Co. The in- 
structors are company engineers and 
technicians with both the necessary 
academic qualifications and wide prac- 
tical experience in telephone engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and operation. The 
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company’s long experience in operating 
the school for its own employes has 
led to highly effective methods of pre. 
senting the material, and these are 
fully utilized in training the Signa) 
Corps students. 

The course formerly covered 12 
weeks of training, but has now been 
compressed into an eight weeks’ period 


Classroom instruction in circuit theory and 


operation. 


of more intensive application under the 
accelerated war program. The student 
first receives instruction in principles 
of electricity and magnetism, and then 
proceeds through the study of basic 
electrical circuits to the study of cir- 
cuits and trunking principles employed 
in Strowger Automatic systems. Theory 
is supplemented with practical work at 
the bench, beginning with relay adjust- 
ment and proceeding to the adjustment 
of single-motion and two-motion step- 
by-step Strowger switches. 

Circuit instruction and group discus- 
sions are amplified by lectures and 
demonstrations on _ special subjects, 


Bench work in assembly and adjustment of Strowger switches. 


TELEPHONY 
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given by specially-qualified engineers 
of Automatic Electric Co. and Auto- 
matic Electric Laboratories, Inc. 

When a student has completed the 
course, he has not only been taught the 
theory of automatic telephone opera- 
tion and the circuit principles involved, 
but also he has been taught to dis- 
mantle, reassemble, wire and adjust 
each of the switching mechanisms ac- 
cording to standard procedures and 
working specifications. Men so taught 
are proving invaluable to the Signal 
Corps in maintaining at a high degree 
of operating efficiency the Strowger 
automatic telephone equipment used in 
induction centers, training camps, fly- 
ing fields, supply bases, and ordnance 
depots. 

The photographs accompanying this 
article show typical classroom views, 
with students participating in discus- 
sion groups, attending lectures on spe- 
cial subjects, and doing actual bench 
work on apparatus. The photographs 
were made available through the cour- 
tesy and cooperation of Col. C. N. Saw- 
yer, commandant of the Signal Schools 
of the Sixth Service Command, U. S. 
Army. 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGiillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.— Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
Sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Cook's Plant Nurse Gets 
War Worker Award 

Mrs. Ruth Stramel, plant nurse and 
former production line worker for the 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago, Ill., re- 
cently was awarded a $25 war bond 


MRS. RUTH STRAMEL, plant nurse for Cook 

Electric Co., has been awarded an engraved 

certificate of merit and a $25 war bond by a 

Chicago newspaper as the outstanding war 
worker for the month of July. 


and an engraved certificate of merit by 
the Chicago Daily Tribune which chose 
her for the July award, in its program 
to select a war worker each month for 
special recognition. Mrs. Stramel’s 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


*% We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1311 Telephone Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
135 So. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


photograph and a story about her 
achievements appeared in the July 30 
edition of the Tribune. 

Mrs. Stramel was selected as the win- 
ner of the award not only on the basis 
of her all-around efficiency, but be- 
cause of her perfect attendance record. 
She has been absent only twice in six 
years’ service with the company, and 
then because of illness in the family. 
When she started working for Cook 
there were only 60 employes, and now 
there are 700. She worked successively 
as inspector, assembler, and office as- 
sistant and four years doubled both 
on the production line and as company 
nurse. 

Two months ago when the need be- 
came apparent for a full-time nurse, 
Ruth, as her fellow employes call her, 
got the job. She ministers promptly to 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Censtruction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

$324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED AT ONCE: Woman to 
operate small magneto exchange in 
North Carolina on agency basis. Living 
quarters furnished. Desirable arrange- 
ment for middle-aged woman and 
daughter. Write Central Carolina Tele- 
phone Co., Southern Pines, N. C. 


HELP WANTED: Experienced line- 
man and wife to operate magneto ex- 
change, 300 = ones, modern residence, 
New Junior Masterbuilt Kellogg board 
installed September 20, 1942. Write, 
Onedia Telephone Exchange, Box 257, 
Oneida, Illinois. 

WANTED: Experienced telephone 
man for District Manager of 10 to 15 
small magneto and common battery 
exchanges in Wisconsin. Must be cap- 
able of handling and supervising com- 
mercial, traffic and plant work. Write 
Box No. 9193, c/o TELEPHONY. 

WANTED: Good plant superintend- 
ent capable taking complete charge of 
outside plant of about 9000 stations. 
Must be thoroughly competent to lay 
out new work and maintain plant to 
high standards. Must be of good habits 
and character, in active health. Good 
salary and working conditions. Per- 
manent to satisfactory man. Apply by 
letter stating details of experience, age, 
references, if statement of availability 
can be secured and expected salary. 
North State Telephone Co., High Point, 
North Carolina. 

WANTED: Combination trouble 
man, lineman, installer. Permanent po- 
sition. Independent company northern 
Indiana, 2000 stations. Write Rochester 
Telephone Co., Inc., 117 W. 8th Street, 
Rochester, Indiana. 




















| leaving for other work. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Combination man with 
cable repair and maintenance experi- 
ence. Permanent. Present cable man 
Eastern 
Nebraska. Certificate of availability 
necessary. Write Hamilton County 
Farmers Telephone Association, 
Aurora, Nebraska. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: As 
Superintendent, Plant Chief of large 
exchange or Manager of medium size 
exchange. 18 years plant and com- 


mercial experience. Write Box No. 9195, 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 365 station exchange in 
a 600 population town, northeastern 
Nebraska; 








| president; J. S. 
Plant | 


| relations; 


| the award to Mrs. 


in good shape and making | 


money. Write Box 9194, c/o TELEPH- | 


ONY. 
FOR SALE: 150 Kellogg No. F-742- 
SA steel wall common battery tele- 


phones, straight line ringers, exposed | 


gongs. Write Box No. 9192, c/o TELE- 
PHONY. 

FOR SALE: Telephone exchange at 
Grass Lake, Michigan. Kellogg dial 
equipment. 335 stations. $12,000 gross 
revenue. Terms, cash. For further in- 
formation write N. H. Wing, Grass 
Lake, Michigan. 
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HARMONIC RINGING 
RING-LISTEN, RING BACK AND O.W. KEYS 


SEND SAMPLE OR CODE NUMBER WHEN ORDERING FROM 
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injuries 
order to avoid serious infections ang 


the minor of employes, jp 


keep the record of absenteeism at , 
record low point. Her hospital training 


| has been supplemented by two Req 
| Cross courses. 

Mrs. Stramel also keeps records op 
personnel, health, and insurance and 
recently has directed the setting up of 

| first aid stations in the company’s other 
| two Chicago plants. 

Her husband, Edward, is a sergeant 
in the Army engineer corps. 

The committee of company execp- 
tives which made the selection was 

| composed of Walter C. Hasselhorn, 


Baker, vice president: 
Fulton, manager of industria] 
T. R. Hough, plant superin- 
and H. P. Hempel, foreman, 
Ceremonies of the presentation of 
Stramel were broad- 
31 over WGN. 


R. E. 


tendent, 


cast July 
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Northwestern Bell “Doing 
Part" in War Effort 


In a recent address President Rus- 


| sell J. Hopley said that the North- 


western Bell Telephone Co. (with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb.) in addition 
to serving the headquarters of the 
Seventh Service Command in that city, 
is serving 22 Army and Navy estab- 
lishments, seven large, and hundreds of 


| small war plants scattered throughout 


| men have 


@ 
| New Kellogg or W. E. Composition "Rec. 


| Kellogg No. 


the five states in which it operates. 

More than 800 employes of the com- 
pany are now in the armed services, 
largely in the signal service. Company 
recently aided in building 
the Alaska toll line, a number of opera- 
tors have been transferred to busy war 
centers and have acted as instructors 
in training soldiers for Signal Corps 
work. 
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Stromberg ge | No. 55 Slightly Used 3 Cond. 
Swb 


Stromberg Slightly Used 2 Cond. Swbd. Plugs for 
TR, 80 GOED Gx wc cccvcccsnigecocsoscecceces : 

“<< No. 152 Slightly Used 3 Cond. Swhd. 
Pp 


Dean 4 Party Push Button ‘Swod. “Key with Ring- 
ing and List. Key Att od 

Elec. All Bakelite so} Gong Signal 
with Straight Line Ringer and Cond. PT 


Auto. 
Sets 
Less Ind 


Coil . 
| Stromberg Carlson No. 9 Talk Through Repeating 125 


" ‘Shells ' 
and Caps AS 
oo oe L. B. Transmitters with Back and M. P. 


eT ae ee ee 
With Back @ 1.25 


Kellogg No. 404 Steel “Beil Boxes with Straight 
Line or 16-33-50 or 66 Cycle aeemente Ringers 
and ind. Coil, Wired Booster Ckt 4.25 

Heat Coils for Kellogg or Sterling arsecters @ 10 


15 ee | with 3 


peewee heeaee 
Less Signal Set @ 5.00 


| REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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